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FEED THE GAME 


By Gifford Pinchot 
Governor of Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania is so thickly settled and it has so 
much game—furred and feathered—that birds and 
animals have a hard time finding food to carry them 
through the winter. The natural supply of field and 
forest food often is not sufficient to sustain life. 

We are justly proud of our abundance of game, 
but this game supply can be maintained only if it is 
legally protected and if it is fed. If there is no food, 
of course we do not need to bother about protection. 

Each winter the Game Commission spends thou- 
sands of dollars for food. Sometimes it is forced to 
use airplanes to get supplies to mountainous regions 
when emergencies arise. Many sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations and many individuals feed the game 
regularly. I know of rural mail carriers who are 
especially helpful. 

But in severe winters there is never enough. 
Whether they hunt or not, people are urged to do 
everything they can to increase the supply. 

But don’t put food where it can be covered by 
snow. Corn should be left on the ear, and the ear 
raised higher than the snow is likely to accumulate. 
Cracked or mixed grain should always be put under 
a good shelter of corn stalks or brush. And it is 
most important that food be placed regularly and 
in the same location. It is good to begin putting 
out at least a small amount of food before the special 
need arises. It is surprising how soon and from 
what distances game comes to these places of known 
and dependable supply. 





OUR FUTURE 

The hunting season is over. It was one of the best we have 
ever had, particularly for small game. We should be thankful 
indeed that game of all kinds was so abundant, for we know 
that this year much of it graced the tables of a lot of needy 
families. 

And as we close the season and put our guns away until another 
fall, will we do so with a consciousness that we did our part to- 
ward making it successful—that we played the game as only a 
sportsman should? 

Did we leave a little seed for another year, or did we play 
the hog? Will our reminiscences of our contacts afield and in 
camp be pleasant or unpleasant? Did we cooperate to the best 
of our ability with the officers whose duty it is to perpetuate our 
sport, or did we not? Did we take our hunting for granted, 
feeling that it will always be so, or did we seriously consider it 
and the many factors that are essential to its continuance? 

Christmas is almost upon us—the time of the year when even 
the depression fails to mar the joyful spirit that exists. After 
that, New Year’s, when optimism conquers pessimism and we all 
look for better things. 

And then comes the Legislature. It holds the key to our 
future sport, 

Fortunately, our General Assembly has always been in sym- 
pathy with our program; in fact, so much so that it has been 
successfully operative for over 37 years. We sincerely hope that 
the Legislature of 1933 also will be in accord with our present 
system. 

One thing above all else must be protected—that is the Game 
Fund. Take it away and Pennsylvania will lose, in a very short 
time, the enviable reputation she now holds in game conservation 
work. Every sportsman in the State should make a special ef- 
fort to again remind his Representative or Senator of this im- 
portant matter, so that not a single dollar of the Game Fund will 
be used for any purpose than that for which it was originally in- 
tended. 

It is not necessary for us to cut down the cherry tree in order 
to get the fruit. 

ERNEST E. HARWOop, 
Erecutive Secretary. 
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ATTEND GAME CONFERENCE 

Hon. Adolf Muller, President of the 
Board of Game Commissioners, Dr. 
Samuel H. Williams, member, and Ernest 
E. Harwood, Executive Secretary, attended 
the Nineteenth American Game Confer- 
ence, in New York City, on November 28, 
29 and 30. Representatives from every 
state in the Union and many provinces of 
Canada were present at this great gather- 
ing of wild life conservationists. Mr. 
Muller spoke on Pennsylvania deer, and 
Mr. Harwood read a paper on “‘The Value 
of Public Hunting Grounds.” Motion pic- 
tures of the Commission’s new training 
school for Game Protectors were shown. 

Messrs, Luther Otto, of Williamsport, 
and P. G. Platt, of Wallingford, Pa., also 
attended the Conference as special repre- 
sentatives of the sportsmen at the invita- 
tion of Governor Pinchot. 


LOST OR STOLEN 


Through the Game Commission’s Bul- 
letin of Lost and Stolen articles, which is 
sent to all field officers, several valuable 
articles have already been recovered. A 
valuable raccoon dog stolen from James 
L. Goodge, of Pulaski, Pa., was located 
and returned by Game Protector Frank L. 
Coen, of Lawrence County. A .35 cal. 
Remington Rifle stolen from the residence 
of Dr. E. R. Raymaley, of Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., also was recovered and the thief ar- 
rested. 


GAME TRAPPED AT PYMATUNING 


Before work started on the great Pyma- 
tuning Dam project in Crawford County 
last spring the Game Commission decided 
to save as much game as possible from the 
brush burning, blasting, excavating, etc. 
As a result, Game Protectors in that sec- 
tion trapped alive 863 rabbits, 12 raccoons, 
54 fox squirrels, 24 flying squirrels (non- 
game), 11 ringneck pheasants, and 68 bob- 
white quail, all of which were released 
elsewhere. 


WANT PENNSYLVANIA'S SYSTEM 

Pennsylvania’s system of game manage- 
ment will again serve as an outstanding 
example when Legislators in many other 
states meet during the coming year, 

During the past few weeks the Game 
Commission has received letters from re- 
presentatives of sportsmen’s organizations 
in five states seeking high-lights on Penn- 
sylvania’s system to use as ammunition 
before their law-making bodies. 

This interest by exponents of our pro- 
gram in other states is more than sufficient 
reason why we in Pennsylvania should 
put forth every effort to uphold the re- 
putation we now have. 


CAT CATCHES TROUT 
Fish Warden Sam Henderson of West- 
moreland County reports that while patrol- 
ling a stream recently he saw a large 
house cat adroitly catch a large trout. 
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PROSECUTIONS 


In November officers of the Game Com- 
mission reported 524 prosecutions, Viola- 
tions consisted principally of killing game 
of all kinds in closed season, hunting with- 
out license, killing more than the daily 
bag limits, and illegal trapping. The rest 
days for game bird hunting were well ob- 
served, few birds being killed on the closed 
days. However, too many ringnecked 
pheasant hens were killed and it was nec- 
essary to prosecute quite a few of these 
cases. The pre-season deer killer also 
came in for his share of punishment, as 
many successful raids were made upon 
several bands of this type and a number 
of $100 fines collected. 














Game Commission 


Protectors Put Out Food For Game 


DEER DAMAGE 


Famers killed only 40 deer during No- 
vember as a protection to farm property. 
This is encouraging, when it is considered 
that in November, 1931, they were forced 
to kill 184, and in November, 1930, they 
killed 135. Damage by deer during the 
month was principally to winter wheat, 
with minor damage to corn, young fruit 
trees, apples and cabbage. ° 


That the crow is a terrible menace to 
waterfowl is being proved by school chil- 
dren of western Canada who have helped 
local authorities make a survey of wild- 
fowl nests on the nesting grounds. 
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SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAI\is 


ALLOWED ON PREDATORY ANIMALS 
FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1932 
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Total number of claims for the month—2,835. 


LARGE BOUNTY CLAIM 

For probably the first time in the his- 
tory of the Game Commission, one single 
claim for bounty has included every 
species of predator on which the Commis- 
sion pays bounty. Mr. William Gardner, 
of Lopez, Sullivan County, sent in one 
Wild Cat, 1 Gray Fox, 1 Goshawk, and 6 
Weasels, for which he received a check for 
$30.00. 


34-POUND WILD TURKEY 
Robert Rogers, 1409 Thirteenth Avenue, 
Altoona, killed a 34-pound gobbler while 
hunting in Bald Eagle Valley. 











ACTIVITIES OF PAST TWO YEARS 


Statistics prepared for use in the Game 
Commission’s Biennial Report for 1931- 
$2, which will soon be in print, reveals 
some interesting facts. Some of the high- 
lights of the Commission’s activities dur- 
ing the past two years are as follows: 

The revenue credited to the Game Fund 
during the biennium amounted to $2,667,- 
813.84, an increase of $439,354.77 over 
the previous highest record of 1929-30. 

$159,445.50 was paid out as bounty on 
wild cats, weasels, gray foxes and gos- 
hawks. 

$5,000.00 in fines was collected from 
persons who attempted to collect bounty 
fraudulently. 

Over 300 complaints of beaver damage 
were received and 536 of these animals 
were live-trapped and restocked elsewhere 
to satisfy such complaints. 

146,590.37 acres of State Game Lands 
were conveyed to the Commonwealth and 
approximately 70,000 additional acres were 
under contract at the close of the bien- 
nium. 

5 new Game Refuges were created. 

84,450 forest tree seedlings were planted 
on State Game Lands. 

14,597 rods of deer-proof fence were 
furnished. 

6,468 prosecutions 
$154,730.22 
collected, 

505 persons were denied the right to 
hunt for one or more years. 

2,300 deer were killed by farmers to 
protect property. 

Over 1,250,000 hunters were afield dur- 
ing the two year period. 

A bob-white quail farm was established. 

Experiments in the propagation of cot- 
ton-tail rabbits on game farms were made. 

177,294 ring-necked pheasant eggs 
were produced at the two game farms. 

Much game was purchased and released 
among which were 107,577 cotton-tail 1ab- 
bits, 3,539 snowshoe rabbits, 11,953 quail, 
1,442 Hungarian Partridges, 124 Reeves’ 
pheasants, 584 raccoons, and 616 fox 
squirrels. 

Research investigations of various kinds 
were conducted. 

Exhibitions of wild animals were shown 
at 50 County Fairs and numerous other 
outdoor gatherings. 

1,284 educational meetings were held, 
reaching 384,056 persons. 


were brought and 
in game law penalties was 


AUDUBON SOCIETY MEETING 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies at its recent annual meeting 
adopted resolutions calling for legislation 
requiring the licensing of cats, and en- 
dorsing the Dollar Duck Stamp Bill before 
the United States Senate. 

Dr. Frank M. Chapman of New York 
and William P. Wharton of Massachusetts, 
whose terms had expired, were re-elected 
as directors, and Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, 
who has been the executive head of the As- 
sociation for twenty-three years, was re- 
elected President, 


PHEASANT NINETEEN YEARS OLD 


A ringneck pheasant recently caught in 
south Dakota still wore a leg band at- 
ached as shown by the date nineteen 
ears ago. 
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FINAL TABULATION OF PRODUCTION AT STATE GAME FARMS—SEASON 1932 
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Fisher Jordan Turkey Quail 
Farm Farm Farm Farm 
R. N. Pheasants R.N. Pheasants 

Number of eggs produced ........... 52,584 55,015 1,810 6,242 
Suipped.to Bportemen .. 66. ee 26,625 WOGEO Fis i 5 EEE RO Oe 
Shipped to Refuge Keepers .......... 5,105 Oo cin ada Sst aE BS oo 
Shipped to Game Protectors ......... 4,835 As ashe os hae ee 
ee as es OO irre ee es 14,300 18,460 1,756 6,333* 
ATE SO EI i ia wicivs ca enews 1,719 1,124 54 57 
Birds shipped during year .......... 4,539 5,079 556 1,750 





*Includes 148 quail eggs from nests found in a wild state. 


Game Refuge Keepers raised and released 2,786 ringnecked pheasants. 


Report 


of sportsmen’s activities are not as yet complete, although on basis of past perform- 
ances, at least 10,000 birds should have been raised this season. 




















Pheto by Miss Esther Heacock 


A Coconut Suspended by Wire Makes a Good Feeding Counter For Chickadees and 
Other Winter Bird Guests 


ANOTHER CLUB ON THE HONOR ROLL 


The Chester County Rod & Gun Club, 
of Coatesville, with more than a thousand 
members, many of them farmers, has re- 
cently joined in the movement inaugurated 
by the more progressive sportsmen’s as- 
sociations in several places in the State 
to bring about a finer spirit and fuller co- 
operation between the sportsman and 
farmer by formally pledging themselves as 
a club to prosecute all persons found 
guilty of failure to respect the farmer’s 
rights while hunting or fishing on his 
land. 

The Club at a recent meeting not only 
took definite steps toward the fullest pro- 
tection of the farmer’s interest, but also 
appointed a committee of ten of its mem- 
bers to secure names and evidence of all 
violators of the Fish and Game Laws and 
report them to the Fish & Game Commis- 
sions at Harrisburg. 

A few, years ago one of the officers of 
this Club was expelled from membership 
for a violation of the game laws. 

It is not surprising that such an attitude 
has brought the Club hundreds of new 
members in the past few months, and also 
makes them welcome on more than a hun- 
dred thousand acres of farm lands in 
Chester County. 


REAL COOPERATION 


More than one sportsmen’s association 
has spent considerable time and money in 
poster campaigns to insure better law ob- 
servance. The following notice is just 
one example of the splendid work that is 
being done along this line. Such efforts 
are highly commendable. 





























HUNTERS NOTICE! 


The Seneca Trail Hunting and 
Fishing Club of Summerville, Pa., 
has gone to considerable time and 
expense in re-stocking this property 
and demands that hunters observe 
the game code to the letter in taking 
game, remembering that there is no 
open season on Ringneck Pheasant 
Hens, Make sure before you shoot! 
All club members will immediately 
report violations. Please give us 
your sincere co-operation for more 
and better hunting in this locality. 
THANKS! 

SENECA TRAIL HUNTING & 

FISHING CLUB 
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Report Your Game Kill Before February 1 


BLABON WINS PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


G. W. Blabon, member of the Twin Pike 
Shooting Club, won the individual skeet 
championship of Pennsylvania by virtue 
of his 91 dead skeet birds in a 100-target 
program sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Skeet Association and held on the grounds 
of the Independent Rod & Gun Club, 
Woodlyn, Delaware County. Blabon also 
won a leg on the famous Appleton Trophy 
and a generous cash award. The event 
was held on the new double skeet layout, 
Sunday, October 2nd. George Crothers 
and H. H. Roberts, members of the Inde- 
pendent Club, tied for runner-up position 
with scores of 89. In the shoot-off, Croth- 
ers came through with a timely 25 straight 
and won second place. Roberts scored 22. 
Crothers entered into a second shoot-off 
for long-run honors with Wm. Graham of 
the Twin Pike Club. Both shooters scored 
eighteen straight. Crothers was again 
successful and won the special award of a 
case of shells and a skeet jacket. Roberts’ 
loss of the shoot-off for runner-up honors 
gave him third place in the championship 
race. 


STARLINGS 

The European starling is generally 
looked upon with disfavor, especially by 
persons who have known it to appropriate 
the nesting’ sites of native species and to 
inflict damage in orchards and elsewhere. 
The starling does destroy cherries and 
other fruits and at times is destructive to 
garden truck. On the other hand, it is 
one of the most effective bird enemies of 
ground-insect pests in the eastern United 
States, and up to the present time its food 
habits in this respect have been al). that 
could be desired. The bird is not pro- 
tected in any of the states where it is 
abundant. 

Local control is recommended to meet 
complaints of damage. Unfortunately, 
practically no experimental work has been 
done other than at roosts. The highly 
insectivorous character of the starling’s 
food during spring and early summer 
militates against the successful use of 
poisoned baits at that time. The smaller 
native species can be protected against th2 
encroachments of starlings by the provi- 
sion of nest boxes having entrances of 1% 
inches or less in diameter. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1571, The European 
Starling, contains information on the 
economic status and control of the birds, 
and Circular 40, the Spread of the Euro- 
pean Starling in North America (to 1928), 
gives an account of its introduction, 
spread, and range. Both can be secured 
from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for a few cents each. 
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Watch the next issue for the high- 
lights of the Nineteenth American 
Game Conference, held in New York 
City, November 28, 29 and 30, 1932. 











DEER IN DOWNINGTOWN 


To witness three deer—a buck, doe and 
fawn, showing their white flags as they 
glided gracefully through brush, timber 
and open lands on the property of Mr. W. 
S. Ellis, a former member of the Board 
of Game Commissioners, a few miles north 
of Downingtown, which has a population 
of several thousand inhabitants, is indeed 
a rare sight. Such was the thrill a game 
official had recently. It is difficult to real- 
ize that deer are making their homes 
within thirty miles of Philadelphia. The 
deer in question were in perfect condition. 
The male had a rack that from a glance 
appeared to have six points. 


LECTURES 


During November, lecturers of the Game 
Commission attended 23 meetings reach- 
ing approximately 4,975 persons. 


6,845 deer were legally killed by hunt- 
ers in the State of New York during the 
1932 season, which extended from October 
25th to November 15th, according to a 
compilation just completed by the State 
Conservation Department. 





HAWK AND BLACKSNAKE 


One morning this last summer Mr. Mix- 
well A. Robeson, of Williamsburg, Blair 
County, Pa., came on a large hawk and 
a blacksnake locked in a death struggle 
in the middle of the highway running be- 
tween the Juniata River and Short Moun- 
tain near Point View. 

The hawk was holding the blacksnake, 
but the snake was coiled twice around the 
hawk’s body, once around its legs and 
once about its neck, and apparently in the 
struggle they had rolled down into the 
road from the mountain-side above. Prob- 
ably the hawk had swooped down on the 
snake while he was sunning himself on a 
rock—and each found himself at a sur- 
prise party! 

Mr. Robeson killed the snake, which 
measured 5’ 6”, and took the hawk home 
and placed it on exhibition in a cage. 


BEAR DAMAGE 
Three claims for bear damage were re- 
ceived during November. Two were from 
Cameron County covering the loss of two 
sheep, and one from Bedford County for 
the loss of two sheep. Bear damage to 
livestock and bees this year has been ex- 

tremely light. 


302-POUND BEAR 
Archie S. Ebner, 191 Crescent Street, 
Glendon Heights, killed a 302-pound bear 
at Elk Run, Sullivan County, in what is 
known as Bear Swamp. 











Photo by C. R. Passche 


Raccoons Killed Within 15 Miles of City Hall, Philadelphia 











MORE GOSHAWKS SENT IN 


When the Game Commission originally 
offered a bounty on the goshawk. it was 
not only as a necessary curb on this pesti- 
ferous murderer jin feathers, but also in 
the hope that in course of time it would 
educate the public to a more intelligent 
acquaintance with hawks and teach them 
to distinguish more carefully between the 
beneficial hawks and the few species ad- 
mittedly almost wholly harmful,—some- 
thing neither sane ornithologists nor the 
undiscriminating sentimentalists had ever 
yet been able ‘to do. 

The first year the bounty was offered— 
as was to be expected—large numbers of 
hawks were killed and sent to the Com- 
mission, in many cases merely in the hope 
that this to them unknown species might 
be a goshawk; and if it was not, the 
sender was at least no worse off. Conse- 
quently, the ratio of goshawks to bene- 
ficial species killed was—again as ex- 
pected—distressingly small. And yet the 
bounty probably increased the kill of bene- 
fical species very slightly, if at all; for it 
is just ‘in’? the average man to kill every 
hawk possible, bounty or no bounty. 

But it soon began to dawn on men that 
they were not just as well off if the hawk 
sent in was not a goshawk—they were 
“out”? an appreciable sum for the bounty 
affidavit and transportation charges, to say 
nothing of their time and effort. And 
when a man sent in a sparrow hawk, and 
not only received no bounty, but had to 
pay a fine for killing a protected hawk, he 
had an additional reason for ‘‘going slow”’ 
in sending in just any hawk. 

At any rate, there has been a very no- 
ticeable reduction each year in the number 
of beneficial hawks sent in, and—with 
the exception of a year of goshawk in- 
vasion from the north—an annual increase 
in. number of goshawks presented for 
bounty. 

So far this fall, goshawks are coming 
in more abundantly than at any time since 
the last great invasion, and very few other 
species have been sent in, except Cooper’s 
hawks. The few red-tails and_ red- 
shoulders coming in, so far, have in al- 
most every case been killed while eating 
either grouse or gray squirrel, and these 
have been found in their stomach con- 
tents. 

Evidently, the education about hawks 
for which the Board hoped is at last being 
accomplished to a gratifying degree. 


rc 
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A Corn Shock Shelter For Quail 


DOES POSTING LAND INCREASE 
GAME? 


Reports of recent game surveys of 
posted and open lands in a neighboring 
state show, in almost every instance, less 
game on the posted land than on adjacent 
land open to public hunting, 

Of course this does not prove, as might 
appear on first thought, that it does not 
pay to protect game—or the whole system 
of game refuges is wrong. What it does 
prove is that half-way or one-sided pro- 
tection is worse than none. 


Wherever there is protection, whether 
in official refuge or on private property, 
with its freedom from even alarms, espe- 
cially from the noise and scent of men and 
guns, game will soon gather in from miles 
around. Start a deer with yourself be- 
tween him and the refuge, and see how 
promptly he will circle you to get inside 
the refuge,—every deer for five miles 
around knows exactly where the boundary 
lies. Jump an elk near Yellowstone Park, 
and he will break directly for the Park. 
But once ten feet over the park line, he 
will stop and coolly look you over. A 
whole covey of pheasants will often fly 
straight into the residence section of a 
city for safety, and all species of game 
will soon flock to any sort of refuge from 
hunters, 


So it would naturally seem that any sort 




















Wire Basket Feeder 
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of protection from hunters must increase 
the game supply. 

But the “‘hitch”’ in the case is that game 
is not the only thing that finds such a 
sanctuary desirable,—the predators too, 
both furred and feathered, gather in very 
soon afterward. They probably go in the 
first place for the same reason the game 
first go—to escape molestation, and espe- 
cially to escape noise. But once there, they 
find more game in easy reach, and free 
from danger to themselves, they have 
nothing to do but kill and eat. 


Also the concentration of game, with no 
increase of the sum total of available food, 
of course means less food per capita, and 
just that much more danger of starvation 
in a bad winter, 


And so, naturally, the final net result 
of merely keeping hunters off the land is 
—as this survey has just shown—not 
more game, but less—both in the aggre- 
gate and on the posted land itself. 


The Pennsylvania system of game ref- 
uges has produced its wonderful results 
by protecting game on all sides—from 
predators and starvation as well as from 
hunters. One of the primary duties of a 
refuge keeper is to make incessant and 
unrelenting warfare on every sort of pred- 
ator inside the refuge. And game on 
refuges is fed, also, as much and as often 
as needed. 

If a man chooses to post his land there 
is no one to say him nay. But if he ex- 
pects to have even as much game at the 
end of, say, five or ten years as when he 
first posted his land, he will have to put 
in weary hours feeding it in bad weather, 
and in keeping down predators,—vermin 
do not pay much attention to trespass 
signs. 


SHOOTS A SQUIRREL COVERED WITH 
BEES 
When the Rev. C. N. Crone, of Dover, 
Pa., shot a squirrel he found that the ani- 
mal was covered with honey bees. When 
the minister fired, the squirrel was on a 
large oak tree and it had come out of a 
hole in the tree in which the bees had been 
depositing their honey. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S WILD TURKEY 
FARM 


Pennsylvania is one of the few States 
affording its sportsmen wild turkey hunt- 
ing, and during the last five open hunting 
seasons more than 15,000 wild turkeys 
have been taken. Any hunter upon killing 
his first turkey feels he has just about 
reached the point of perfection as a hunter. 
It is, of course, the Game Commission’s de- 
sire and aim to improve turkey hunting in 
Pennsylvania, and one of the methods em- 
ployed is by restocking turkeys of good 
quality. Unlike other game birds, there 
is an extremely limited source of supply 
of wild turkeys suitable for restocking 
purposes. The Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission decided in 1929 to create its own 
source of supply by establishing a wild 
turkey propagating farm. 


Consequently the Commission purchased 
1121 acres of rolling farm land inter- 
spersed with wooded areas in Lack Town- 
ship, Juniata County. Through the center 
of this property flows Willow Run, one 
of the best of Juniata County’s trout 
streams. 


Anyone who has studied the wild turkey 
will realize the impossibility of raising 
such birds in captivity and expecting them 
to retain all of their wild instincts. Prac- 
tically all game raised in captivity, where 
such game comes in daily contact with 
man, will become rather tame, and this is 
certainly true of the turkey to a great ex- 
tent, which makes the problem of restock- 
ing them a difficult one. Part of the an- 
swer to this problem may be found in 
giving the young turkeys free range, where 
they will learn to scratch and forage for 
themselves and so become acquainted with 
natural food. 


To be in a position to furnish this free 
range and still keep several hundred tur- 
keys under control, a nine-foot fence was 
constructed enclosing more than 500 acres. 
Patches of buckwheat, wheat, oats, corn 
and clover are sown each year throughout 
the area. This has a tendency to hold the 
birds on the range, for the fence alone 
will not keep them under control. 
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Some of the Stock at the Turkey Farm 


In the construction of this fence we used 
a good grade of diamond lawn fencing in 
four and five foot widths. Steel line 
posts were placed at intervals of twelve 
feet, with a locust post placed at every 
seventh line post in order to strengthen 
the fence. Additional strength was ob- 
tained by stretching a 3” steel cable at 
the top of the fence securely tied to each 
post by using special castings at the top. 
The fencing was then fastened to this 
cable with hog rings. The cable will also 
prevent a lot of damage to the fence, by 
breaking the fall of tree limbs where the 
fence passes through the wooded areas. 


In selecting the fence line, the tops of 
ridges were followed rather than the lower 
areas. Turkeys are more likely to feed up 
to a fence built along the tops than they 
would if the fence came up at the bottom 
of a hollow. In that case the birds would 
be encouraged to soar over the hollow. 
The fence was also held to the wooded 
areas instead of the open spaces, for a 
turkey in the open, with cover just be- 
yond the fence, would prefer his more 
natural environment and promptly go over 
the fence, never to return. 


Turkeys, like most other game birds, 
prefer to select their own nesting site. 
In an attempt to restrict their nesting area 
and thus reduce egg gathering to a min- 
imum of effort, the breeding stock is 
placed in a fenced laying area, although 
the birds are not wing-clipped. Most of 
the hens are satisfied to lay within this 
area, although there are always a number 
which insist in flying to some hillside to 
lay. To locate such nests requires keen 
powers of observation on the part of the 
searcher, for they are found in some of 
the most unlikely looking spots, such as a 
hollow between two rocks. Even when a 
stolen nest is located, caution in removing 
the eggs must be exercised or the hen will 
select another laying site, and the search 
begin anew. 

Gathering all eggs as they are layed 
will increase egg production, as many 
hens after laying their first clutch, only 
to lose them, will in a week or two start 
laying a second. 


All of the eggs are placed in an in- 
cubator, with the exception of a few at 
the end of the laying season which are 
given to old hens. After hatching, the 
young are placed in brooding houses and 
kept there until about eight weeks of 
age, when they are permitted the free 
range. After they have grown their last 
feathers, and have developed properly, the 
majority of them are shipped for restock- 
ing in those counties closed to turkey 
hunting. Some few are held over the 
winter for restocking in the spring. 

There are a number of methods fol- 
lowed in releasing these farm raised birds. 
One is to release a group of young birds 
with an old hen at a previously selected 
point. At the time they are released it is 
necessary to scatter feed and continue to 
feed them until the birds have become en- 
tirely familiar with their new surround- 
ings and have learned to forage for them- 
selves. Another method often employed 
is to construct a low pen in a suitable sec- 
tion, placing all birds in this pen and 
keep them there for about a week, fur- 
nishing feed and water. At the end of a 
week two turkeys may be released, fol- 
lowing this up by releasing one or two 
birds every other day. Invariably the 
turkeys will stay around this pen until 
mating season, when they will scatter. 
The young of such birds, reared in a wild 
state, become exceptionally good game 
birds. It is far easier to release game 
farm turkeys in sections where there are 
wild turkeys than in sections where there 
are none. The tamer turkeys join uP 
with the wild flocks und breed with them 

The State Turkey Farm did not produce 
birds until 1930, and in the three years 
of its operation there has been a total re- 
lease of more than thirteen hundred good 
quality turkeys, It is hoped that in an 
other year more than this number will be 
produced from one year’s operation. The 
fact remains that it would be next to im- 
possible to purchase such a large number 
of turkeys of the same quality as are now 
being produced at the State Wild Turkey 
Farm. 
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of extermination in Pennsylvania. To 
have seen one in a wild state was to 
have had a paramount experience— 

one which was talked about for a long time 
afterwards. And in those days if a news- 
paper had printed an item stating that a deer 
came down from the mountain slopes and 
walked into a town it would have been scoffed 
at, and the originator of the story would 
have been considered of a “highly imagina- 
tive nature” or else looked upon as “queer.” 
Today the appearance of one or more deer 
in any of our larger towns, or even large 
cities, is a common occurence. In order to 
get a “headline” in the newspapers now, 
the creatures must provide some sort of 
special entertainment, such as jumping 
through the windows of houses, banks and 


| are years ago deer were on the verge 


so forth, and turning the places upside down. - 


And even these pranks are beginning to be 
looked upon as common. Two deer bounded 
into one of our larger towns not so long 
ago, tied up traffic for about fifteen minutes, 
and bounded out again. I believe the in- 
cident received “honorable mention’ in one 
of the more or less unimportant pages of the 
local news. 

The general public, after the first “thrill” 
or two settles down to the everyday mode 
of indifference and waits for some other 
stirring event to break the monotonous daily 
routine. 

It did shake off its lethargy long enough 
to comment on an item which the Game 
Commission published some time ago to the 
effect that several fundred deer are killed 
hy automobiles and trains each year. But 
only a few persons wonder, no doubt, just 
why deer have become so plentiful. It is 
the writer’s intention to briefly outline the 
history of the deer in Pennsylvania, so let 
us for a moment look back some forty 
years ago— 

When the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
was established in 1895, deer had become 
80 scarce due to mismanagement of forests, 
market hunting, imperfect laws, and lack of 
law enforcement, that they took immediate 
Steps to protect them. A law was passed 


Note: This ig the first of a series of articles by the editor on our native 
game animals and birds which will appear from time to time in the 
GAME News. Considerable time is being spent in the preparation of these 
manuscripts in an effort to make them as interesting as possible and to 
cover thoroughly all laws and regulations concerning each species since 
the Game Commission was established in 1895. 


in 1897 forever stopping market hunting. No 
more were hundreds of deer seen rotting in 
the market stalls of Philadelphia, New York 
and other large cities. 

From 1897 until 1905 both male and female 
deer were legal prey. The bag limit was 
two of either sex or one of each sex per in- 
dividual. The season was November 1 to 
November 30. In 1905 the bag limit was 
reduced from two to one of either sex 
per individual and the season from Novyem- 
ber 15 to December 1. The law of ’97 also 
forbade the use of hounds in hunting deer, 
and the killing of them at salt licks. 

Many deer were killed at salt licks years 
ago, and even today this unlawful practice 
is engaged in, although only to a compara- 
tively small degree. But still we have some 
artificial and unique salt licks, if such they 
may be called, which are taking an annual 
toll not only of deer but of human beings 
as well. 

Who would have thought that the ice 
cream industry would have even the slightest 
bearing on the life-history of the White- 
tailed Deer? Yet such is the case. In a 
number of counties the killing of deer by 
automobiles has been traced to the fact that 
the creatures have been drawn to the high- 
ways and roadsides to secure the salt which 
is dumped from ice cream delivery trucks. 
In this connection we have one record of 
eight deer being killed within ten hours at 
the same spot. 

These matters will adjust themselves in 
time, of course, but at present they offer a 
certain amount of food for thought. We 
mourn not the loss of the deer, particularly. 
We think more of the possible injuries to 
human beings. A great many people have 
been injured as a result of their automobiles 
striking deer. But motorists are gradually 
becoming more careful while driving through 
the deer country, and at the same time the 
Game Commission, through their extensive 
salting activities back from the roads, are 
holding the deer away from the main high- 
ways. 

Another incident worthy of mention hap- 
pened only a short time ago along one of 
our main railroads. Six deer were killed 
within a comparatively short period at vir- 
tually the same spot along the tracks. In- 
vestigation revealed that a car of salt had 
leaked, and the deer were naturally attracted 
to the locality only to be killed by following 
trains. Refrigerator cars which leak brine 
have also been responsible for the death of 
many of the creatures. To go back— 

One of the most important steps to protect 
deer also took place in 1905 when the first 


game refuge law was passed. This law 
provided sanctuaries where they could pro- 
pagate unmolested and where for all time 
they would be safe from the hunter.-- The 
game refuge system proved to be the salva- 
tion of our deer herd, and still is, for as 
long as these sanctuaries are maintained, 
deer will never be exterminated. They have 
come to recognize these areas as havens of 
safety, as is evidenced on the first day of 
each hunting season, when time and time 
again, at the first sound of a gun they have 
been seen heading for the refuge wire as 
fast as their legs could carry them. 

The first deer were stocked in 1906, when 
50 were purchased from Michigan. Sub- 
sequently deer in limited numbers were pur- 
chased each year until 1924, the number 
totalling 1,094. 

Then in 1907, came the so-called “Buck 
Law.” This law was bitterly fought by 
hunters throughout the state, and its repeal 
was petitioned as late as 1913. The prin- 
cipal reason for passing this law was fully 
explained in a statement made in 1907 by 
Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, for many years Secre- 
tary of the Board, which reads: “The law 
prohibiting the killing of any but a male 
deer with horns was passed more to pro- 
tect human life than to protect deer.” 

In 1907 only males with horns were de- 
elared legal, from November 15 to December 
1. This same season and bag Iimit remained 
in effect until 19183 when only bucks with 
horns two inches above the hair were de- 
clared legal, from November 10 to Novem- 
ber 25. 

Subsequent legislation, such as the Auto- 
matic Gun Law of 1907, the Alien Gun 
Law of 1909, and later the Alien Dog Law 
of 1915, all helped to save the deer. 

When the Resident Hunter’s License Law 
was passed in 1913 it gave the Board addi- 
tional money with which to work, but very 
little of this money was used, however, in 
purchasing deer for stocking purposes. 

In 1915 the season for deer was set at 
December 1 to December 15 and has re- 
mained the same ever since. 

During 1917 the first camp limit for deer 
was established, at 6 deer per camp. 

In 1921 bucks were given further protec- 
tion by declaring legal only animals with 
horns 4 inches or more above the hair. 

In 1923 still further protection was af- 
forded by declaring legal only bucks with 
two or more points to an antler, with an 
added proviso that a buck with a horn 
6 inches long measuring from the top of 
the skull would also be considered legal. 
This latter provision was abolished in 1925. 
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The Legislature of 1923 also established 
the Game Code which still further facilitated 
the purchase of additional refuges. It also 
gave the Board wide discretionary power 
in declaring seasons and bag limits. 

All of these laws combined to effect a 
large increase in the herd with the result 
that it was not long before the Board began 
to hear rumors of Camaze to farm crops 
and orchards by deer. Depredations were 
committed particularly by the does, for these 
creatures, because of the continuous pro- 
tection given them since 1907, had increased 
tremendously. 

And so in a comparatively short time the 
problem changed from one of saving the deer 
herd to that of adequately controlling it. 

As the complaints of the farmers became 
more numerous the Board tried various ways 
in which to combat the situation, but none 
were very successful. 

Erecting deer-proof fences as authorized 
by the Deer Proof Fence Law of 1923 proved 
too expensive for most farmers even though 
the Game Commission furnished the wire 
and staples needed to erect the fence. Also 
some farmers refused to erect fences, in 
order not to force the deer upon their 
neighbors’ land in any greater numbers. 
Only temporary relief was secured under a 
law which gave landowners the right to kill 
deer caught destroying property and per- 
mitting them to retain the careasses for 
food. 

As another relief measure, trapping deer 
for restocking in other sections was at- 
tempted, but this method was so tedious, 
laborious and expensive that it was finally 
given up. 

In 1923 a law was passed removing protec- 
tion from does in sections where depreda- 
tions were being committed and necessitating 
a special license costing $5.00. The first 
special season was declared that fall in 
Washington and Quincy Townships of 
Franklin County. In order to avoid a whole- 
sale slaughter, only 100 licenses were author- 
ized. and only eight legal deer were killed. 
Two illegal deer were taken. The very low 
kill was attributed to hunters who objected 
to the slaughter of female deer and who 
bought licenses and never used them, in 
order to defeat this purpose. 

In 1924, a total of 244 special licenses 
were issued in Brown and Menno Townships 
of Mifflin County, and 77 legal and 2 illegal 
deer were killed, and 212 licenses were is- 
sued in Logan, West and Barree Townships 
of Huntingdon County, and 49 legal and 9 
illegal deer were killed. 

In 1925, licenses were issued and animals 
killed as follows: Adams County, 857 li- 
89 legal and 4 illegal deer; Cumber- 
land County, 983 licenses, 127 legal and 3 
illegal deer; Franklin County, 778 licenses, 
130 legal and 1 illegal deer; Huntingdon 
County. 1493 licenses, 390 legal and 7 illegal 
deer; Mifflin County, 894 licenses, 167 legal 
and 6 illegal deer; and Perry County, 708 
licenses, 126 legal and 1 illegal deer. 

In 1926 special licenses were issued and 
animals killed as follows: Clearfield County, 
1209 licenses, 354 legal and 14 illegal deer; 
Huntingdon County, 2397 licenses, 8C0 legal 
and 9 illegal deer; Monroe County, 1544 li- 
censes, 141 legal and 12 illegal deer. 

When the sportsmen failed to cooperate 
in the special open doe season the Board 
again attempted to decrease the herd by 
employing special agents, known for their 
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Deer Soon Learn to Know the Refuge 


marksmanship and knowledge of deer hunt- 
ing, to kill off a number of the older female 
animals. But this action, too, was con- 
demned because many hunters believed this 
sport should be theirs. 

And so, after almost every conceivable 
method of relief was attempted without any 
noticeable decrease in the herd, the Game 
Commission in 1928, declared a state-wide 
open season on antlerless deer weighing fifty 
pounds or more with entrails removed: And 
this action started one of the greatest con- 
troversies in the hunting of large game. 

No sooner had the Board declared their 
intentions concerning the state-wide doe 
season than sportsmen almost everywhere 
were up in arms. Many firmly believed that 
the does would be exterminated at one 
stroke, 

So much controversy arose that a decision 
from the Attorney General was requested. 
The Attorney General declared that the state- 
wide open season on antlerless deer was not 
legal and that the Board would have to re- 
scind their ruling and declare a Special 
Season with the special fee of $2.00 in addi- 
tion to the regular Resident Hunter’s Li- 
cense Fee. Had there not been so much 
opposition to the Board’s original ruling, in 
all probability there would have been no 
Special Season, and no additional $2.00 fee. 

The Board’s next step was to follow the 
Attorney General’s ruling by declaring a 
Special Season. To curb opposition, they de- 
cided to issue special licenses only in coun- 
ties where legal bucks were taken the year 
before (1927), in a ratio of eight special 
paid licenses to each legal buck deer killed 
in that county, according to records on file 
at the offices of the Game Commission, Under 
this ruling only 54 of the 67 counties of the 
Commonwealth were opened to deer hunt- 
ing during 1928. 

The law governing the regulations of the 
Special Season provided for the issuing of 
Special Free Licenses to persons who re- 
sided upon and cultivated lands within the 
Commonwealth to hunt for deer upon these 
lands. The law also prohibited the issuing 
of any special deer licenses to non-resident 
hunters. 


With the inauguration of the special sea- 
son the Board was faced with the problem 
of reimbursing those hunters who had al- 
ready secured their regular resident licenses 
with the understanding that they would be 
permitted to hunt deer under such licenses. 
This necessitated advising immediately all 
those who took out licenses prior to the rul- 
ing of the Attorney General on August 7. 
Everything possible in the way of informa- 
tion and instructions concerning the special 
season was placed before the sportsmen 
through the public press and through cir- 
culars sent out by the Board. 

While the Board, after making careful 
field studies, were convinced of the fairness 
of their action, they desired the opinion of 
some dependable naturalist not residing in 
Pennsylvania and therefore asked Mr. Ver- 
non Bailey, for years an official of the Biolo- 
gical Survey, Washington, D. C., to 
to Pennsylvania to make a study of the 
deer situation. The results of these investi- 
gations are recorded in Bulletin Number 12, 
entitled “The White-tailed Deer in Pennsy]- 
vania,” which can be secured by writing the 
Commission at Harrisburg. 

When the sportsmen realized that the 
Board was in earnest about putting the spe 
cial season through, the opposition took defi- 
nite form in several counties and injunction 
proceedings were brought. The first of these 
were instigated in certain counties by sports- 
men backed by a clique of recreational park 
and hotel owners who wanted the deer about 
for the purpose of adding a touch of the 
realistic to their resorts. These men 
ceeded in having injunctions granted, but 
at the same time aroused antagonism among 
other sportsmen in their vicinity who did 
want to hunt deer, and among the farmers 
who were suffering from deer damage. The 0) 
position in one county, particularly, claimed 
that while some deer damage occurred in 
that region it was not sufficient to warrant 
the special open season on does. Yet in 1925, 
landowners in that same county petitioned 
the Board to grant a special open season on 
does in their section to relieve the deer 
damage situation there. 
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Following these came injunctions in six 
additional counties. Upon counsel of at- 
torneys for the Commonwealth, however, the 
injunctions in three of these were dissolved 
before the end of the hunting season. 

Injunction proceedings caused protests 
from both sportsmen and landowners. In 
one county, for instance, the two remaining 
hunting days after the dissolution of their 
injunction were not sufficient to permit the 
killing of many deer, particularly in the 
northern section, with the result that the 
Board was presented with a petition from 
75 landowners in that area asking for im- 
mediate relief, citing the fact that many 
farmers were abandoning their property on 
account of the heavy deer damage. 

Experience with court injunctions has 
shown the sportsmen and landowners the 
folly of such action and today practically 
every hunter and farmer is against them. 

On November 26, 1928, the Board of Game 
Commissioners upon advice from the Attor- 
ney General stopped the issuance of further 
special deer licenses anywhere in the Com- 
monwealth. This was done primarily to 
prevent the issuing of any further injunc- 
tions, since it was not certain at that time 
that a refund of license fees would be author- 
ized should the injunctions be granted, and 
the Board wanted to preclude the possibility 
that hunters would lose both their right to 
hunt and the money expended for their li- 
censes. 

Many sportsmen feared that all female 
deer would be wiped out, that the illegal kill 
would equal that of the legal kill, and that 
the loss of human life would be tremendous. 
These fears proved to be imaginary, for the 
results of the season were very gratifying. 
During the 1928 season, 25,097 legal deer 
were taken, as against 14,374 in 1927, when 
only bucks were legal. Hunting accidents 
were not nearly So numerous as in 1927. for 
during the 1928 season only 3 men were ki led 
and 20 wounded, as against 16 fatal and 24 
non-fatal accidents during the preceding year 

During the following year (1929) only 
bucks were declared legal. In 1930, however, 
another season on antlerless deer was de- 
clared during the last three days of Novem- 
ber. Comparatively little opposition arose at 
this time, although there was state-wide ob- 
jection to the $2.00 special fee which, as a 
result, was abolished by the Legislature of 
1931. This special season was in addition 
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to the regular buck season, December 1 to 
December 15. 


In 1931 both bucks and antlerless deer 
were declared legal with a weight limit of 
not less than forty pounds on antlerless deer. 


This year the season was opened only to 
the killing of male deer from December 1 
to December 15, it being believed that the 
sexes have now been balanced sufficiently, 
for a while at least, and that the animals 
generally have been reduced Ccommensurately 
with their available food supply. 

It is hoped that this little history of our 
deer herd will prove interesting and valuable. 
In order to complete the picture a_ table 
showing the deer kill since 1912 is given, as 
well as other interesting statistics: 


Year Deer Special Deer (Doe) 
1912 1,000 
1913 800 
1914 1,800 
1915 1,287 
1916 1,722 
1917 1,725 
1918 1,754 
1919 2 939 
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1920 3,300 

1921 4,840 

1922 6,115 ee 

192% 6,452 8 

1924 7,778 26 

1925 7,287 1,029 

1926 11,646 1,295 

1927 14,374 seed 

1928 rr 25,097 (Antlerless) 
1929 22,822 auie 

193) 20,115 5,979 (Antlerless ) 
1931 24,796 70,255 (Antlerless ) 


Since the law giving farmers the right to 
kill deer as a protection to property went 
into effect in 1923 to November 1, 1932. the 
Game Commission has furnished a total of, 
46,524 rods of fence to protect orchards, 
farms and commercial truck patches of 206 
owners in 32 counties of the State. 

Since the law giving farmers the right to 
kill deer as a protection to property became 
effective in 1925, a total of 5,51S animals 
were killed up to September 1, 1932. By 
years they were killed as follows 1925-26, 
811; 1927, 895; 1928, 521; 1929, 1,193; 1930, 
1,216; 1931, 1,183; 1982 (to September 1) 
249. 
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UNUSUAL MUSKRAT BEHAVIOR 


The Honorable Kenneth A. Reid, of the 
Fish Commission, reports a very unusual 
occurrence on his estate on the outskirts 
of Connellsville. 

Mr. Reid has set out in recent years 
about 15,000 young pine and spruce trees, 
several hundred of these being placed 
around the shores of the small lake near 
his residence. Last spring something be- 
gan cutting down several of these trans- 
plants each night, and examination showed 
every one severed with a clean diagonal 
cut, but a still more careful examination 
disclosed small tooth marks. 

Suspecting muskrats, as he had seen 
two swimming in the lake the previous 
fall, Mr. Reid employed a local trapper, 
who promptly caught two muskrats. And 
although he had already lost a total of 
forty-one trees in this way——-mostly Nor- 
way Spruce—not a tree has been molested 
since the muskrats were caught out. Con- 
sequently the seemingly inevitable con- 
clusion that it was these muskrats that cut 
down the trees. 

Every tree was removed the night it was 
cut down, and the only surmise so far 
is that the muskrats were gathering ma- 
terial for a “house,” although if so, the 
animals were caught before their new 
house appeared above the surface. 

It is also a puzzle why muskrats should 
have come to this little lake at all, as it 
had been drained for some years and only 
recently refilled, by the inflow of a small 
mountain brook, almost wholly falls, rising 
less than a mile above, and emptying 
through a thickly populated suburb of the 
city into a stream badly polluted from 
coal mines. 

After this unusual experience with 
muskrats, Mr, Reid expresses his thank- 
fulness that he has not yet had a demon- 
stration of ‘‘what a nice healthy family 
of beaver would do to his young trees!” 
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“Why are You Making 
that Survey?” 


There is a certain peculiar fascination 
and glamour about a surveying instru- 
ment, so that when we see an engineer 
or surveyor walking along the highway, 
in the fields or in the woods with a tran- 
sit on his shoulder, or in the process of 
making an actual survey, we immediately 
become curious and feel it to be our in- 
alienable right to ask the man with the 
instrument what it is all about and why 
he is making that survey. In connec- 
tion with the surveys which are made 
of lands being purchased by the Board of 
Game Commissioners, we feel that the 
public is at perfect liberty to ask the 
above question and that it is our duty to 
give a definite reply. I shall therefore 
endeavor to explain in as non-technical a 
way as possible why it is necessary to make 
a survey of the lands to be acquired by the 
Board of Game Commissioners, and to 
mention the various other steps of pro- 
cedure pertaining thereto. 

From time to time various tracts of 
land, ranging in area from a few acres to 
several thousand, are contracted for pur- 
chase by the Board through its authorized 
representatives. Since the title to all 
land which is to be acquired, whether by 
purchase, gift or otherwise, shall be taken 
by the Board in the name of the Common- 
wealth, it is required that this title be 
traced from its present owner or owners 
back to the Proprietaries or Common- 
wealth from which it first originated, and 
that all flaws and defects in the title be 
cleared prior to its final transfer. To per- 
form all operations in connection with 
the transfer of titles is both a legal and 
engineering problem, and these two must 
go forward hand in hand; for a deed is 
not worth more than the paper it is writ- 
ten upon unless it conforms to the bound- 
aries of the tract of land to be conveyed 
and a clear title to the same is found. 
This is where the survey comes into the 
question. 

The surveyor deals with the locating of 
the tract to be acquired, the laying off or 
the measuring of the length and direction 
of the lines forming its boundaries, and 
numerous other problems connected there- 
with. This is done for the following pur- 
poses: first, to locate, re-establish and 
mark the boundaries of the tract for 
which a survey has previously been made 
and for which the description, as defined 
by some prior survey, is known; second, 
to correct any and all errors which may 
have crept in by previous surveys; third, 
to secure the necessary data from which 
a map can be made for the purpose of writ- 
ing the legal description, of finding the 
area of the piece of land to be acquired, 
and of furnishing many other matters of 
information which are necessary in the 
proper management and administration of 
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the State Game Lands. Another duty of 
the surveyor is to see that the boundaries 
of the property are well defined by visible 
objects such as corners, line trees, etc., 
and that all trees along the boundary line 
are blazed. When the title is finally trans- 
ferred to the Commonwealth all of these 
blazes are painted white and metal signs 
are placed on trees in order to make the 
boundaries of the game lands more 
readily discernible. 


As was previously stated, the title of 
all lands purchased by the Game Commis- 
sion must be traced to its origin, and to 
clarify this statement I shall digress a 
trifle to the origin and early history of 
Pennsylvania and to the method by which 
tracts of land were disposed of by the 
early Proprietaries and later by the Com- 
monwealth. The territory now lying 
within the boundaries of Pennsylvania, 
except the triangular portion lying in the 
northwest corner which borders on Lake 
Erie, was granted to William Penn on 
March 4, 1681, by Charles II, King of 
England, in the settlement of a claim of 
16,000 pounds. The triangle referred to 
was purchased by the United States Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of settling a dis- 
pute between Connecticut and New York 
and was later deeded to Pennsylvania. 
The year following the grant by King 
Charles II, Penn as “True and Absolute 
Proprietary and Governor” began to issue 
warrants and patents for tracts of land 
in this province. This practice was con- 
tinued by his various successors until the 
passage of an Act of Assembly of Novem- 
ber 27, 1779, which vested the lands of 
the Proprietaries of Pennsylvania in the 
Commonwealth. In addition to several 
exceptions in the Act, it authorized the 
payment of 130,000 pounds to the heirs 
of Thomas and Richard Penn, late Pro- 
prietaries, as compensation for their lands. 
Since the passage of the above Act, the 
lands of Pennsylvania have been war- 
ranted, surveyed and patented to persons 
applying for the same in accordance with 
the provisions of many Acts of Assembly 
pertaining thereto. 


Warrants and patents are most neces- 
sary since they are the original paper in- 
struments by which State land is first con- 
veyed to private ownership and it is these 
with which a surveyor must deal in “run- 
ning out’’ lands which are to be sold back 
to the Commonwealth. A patent is the 
title deed by which a Government, either 
State or Federal, conveys its lands. A 
warrant to survey vacant land is that 
authority which is issued to a claimant 
who makes application for a vacant tract 
of land in the Commonwealth. The ap- 
plication sets forth the location of said 
land, the number of acres applied for, in- 
formation on surrounding warrants, etc. 
When the above information has been 
furnished, other legal requirements are 
satisfactorily complied with, such as pur- 
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chase money, fees, etc., and the land 
found vacant, a warrant to survey the 
same is granted to the applicant. After ‘he 
survey is made, returned to the Land Of- 
fice, and everything is in perfect order, 
as required by various legal enactments. 
a patent is granted to the applicant and 
the transaction with the Commonwealth 
is at an end. 


The land is now under private owner- 
ship, and later, when a contract for sale 
is made with the Game Commission, the 
surveyor engages in the work of endeavor- 
ing to place the land in shape for its re- 
turn to the Commonwealth. In very many 
instances warrants are the “nightmare’”’ ot 
surveyors and are what cause him most 
of his troubles in locating certain tracts 
of land. So before the survey is made, a 
connected warrant map constructed from 
all of the warrants which cover the tract 
of land to be surveyed is obtained from 
the Bureau of Land Records, Department 
of Internal Affairs. If such a map is not 
available a connected warrant map is con- 
structed in the Bureau of Refuges and 
Lands of the Game Commission from in- 
formation obtained from the Land Record 
Books. Frequently entire warrants or 
portions of different warrants are found 
to lie two and three deep on the same 
tract of land. This confusion is due to 
the manner in which some of the early 
surveys were run and is one of the prob- 
lems which the present day surveyor must 
solve, for he must endeavor to locate the 
lines of the original survey. Very often, 
too, in the early history of the State after 
warrants had been issued to applicants, re- 
ports of the survey would not be returned 
to the Land Office, consequently patents 
would not be granted. Evidently the ap- 
plicant thought that the warrant vested 
in him a clear title to the land. However, 
such was not the case and even at this 
late date patents for land are granted, 
after proper legal steps have been taken, 
on warrants issued years previously. Oc- 
casionally many transfers in titles have 
been made in this interim. There is a 
record of one patent recently issued by 
the Land Office which showed forty-six 
transfers of title from the Warrantee to 
the Patentee. Sometimes it is found that 
land which has been offered for sale does 
not exist. The supposed tract may have 
been involved in a double assessment at 
an earlier period, it may have been sold 
for taxes and may have been purchased 
at said tax sale without any investigation 
whatever as to its location, title, etc. And 
again, the survey often discloses flaws in 
the title which make it impossible to 
negotiate a sale. And almost without ex- 
ception, there is found to be a variance in 
the actual acreage from that called for in 
the contract for sale, 


These are but a few of the problems 
which enter into the purchase of State 
Game Lands, 
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REFORESTATION AIDS GAME 
By 


Chas. R. Meek, Chief, Bureau of Extension 
Department of Forests & Waters 


Forests and game are interdependent. 
Neither can thrive without the other. 
Trees need wild life to help scatter seeds, 
and game needs the shelter and the food 
that the forests provide. 

Nearly all trees produce food of some 
kind. As food for game, however, we us- 
ually think only of walnut, hickory, chest- 
nut, mulberry, and the like. But we must 
not overlook the fact that the seeds of 
nearly all trees are edible. Acorns, beech- 
nuts, wild cherries and even the seeds of 
pine and hemlock make desirable food. 
The conifers produce an abundance of seed 
and while not very palatable, on account 
of the resinous odor and taste, they have 
food value; and may contribute medicinal 
properties especially suitable for wild life. 

The Game Commission controls large 
areas of forested land, as well as some 
abandoned farms, These latter may serve 
the purpose best when not wooded. The 
Commission, however, is not neglecting 
reforestation of those areas which, in its 
judgment, should be planted with trees, 
for every spring the Department of Forests 
and Waters furnishes, at its request, 
large quantities of forest tree seedlings 
for planting on State Game Lands. For 
this purpose it was furnished a total of 
123,623 little trees during the past four 
years. 

The Fish Commission, and many other 
Departments of the State and Federal 
Government, owning suitable land, plant 
many acres to forests. In fact, the num- 
ber of trees planted on “Other State and 
Federal Lands” and not including those 
owned by the Department of Forests and 
Waters, totalled 517,265 trees in 1931, 
and 280,057 trees in 1932. 

Great as the efforts of the State are in 


reforestation, through the Department of . 


Forests and Waters, the Game Commis- 
sion, Fish Commission, Health Depart- 
ment, and other State agencies, the num- 
ber of trees planted by ‘“‘Associations and 
Clubs,” largely made up of hunters and 
fishermen, but also including Boy Scouts, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, and others, is of no small 
amount. The members of these clubs and 
associations are constantly endeavoring to 
surround their camps with forests, which 
will provide suitable food and shelter for 
wild life. During the past four years the 
Department of Forests and Waters fur- 
nished a total of 1,551,350 trees for this 
purpose. 

Farmers, however, do most of the tree 
planting, on privately owned lands, in 
Pennsylvania. Most of the trees planted 
by them are used in the extension of na- 
tural woods and in reforesting waste land, 
once in fields, to prevent erosion and to 
grow timber, These planted forests af- 
ford exceptionally fine places in which 
game can breed and hide its young. In 
time they will also contribute their share 
toward yielding some food supply too. 

A large proportion of the trees used in 
reforesting waste land and idle farm lands 
in our State are purchased by land owners 
from the Department of Forests and 
Waters, at $2.00 a thousand for seedlings, 
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Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters 


Pianted Trees In an Old Field on the Farm Soon Provides Excellent Hiding Places 
For Many Kinds of Birds and Game 


and $5.00 a thousand for transplants. 
Planted with six foot spacing, 1000 trees 
(two men can plant them in less than a 
day) will cover a little less than an acre; 
and with five foot spacing a little over one- 
half acre, A post card sent to the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, will bring full information 
about tree planting, and an application 


SPEEDING UP THE LAND PURCHASE 
PROGRAM 

Unusually strenuous efforts are being 
exerted in the Bureau of Refuges and 
Lands to make settlements for as many 
tracts of land as possible before the end 
of the year. For a time it looked as 
though the land purchase program was so 
deeply buried under an intricate mass of 
survey data and title abstract material, 
that almost super-human efforts would be 
required to work out of it. Slowly but 
surely the engineers, painstakingly, are 
determining the correct boundary lines 
and corners of the many tracts contracted 
for purchase, and are producing accurate 
maps of the properties, and their true 
areas. Just as surely, and no less pains- 
takingly, are the title abstractors un- 
raveling the many complicated questions 
involving the titles, so that when the 
tracts are conveyed there will be no 
shadow of doubt but that the Common- 
wealth’s title is as near perfect as it can 
be made. 

These strenuous efforts are producing 
fruitful results and many thousands of 
acres will be conveyed within the next 
few weeks. 


Tracts recently conveyed are as follows: 


Bradford County—80 acres purchased 
from Richard M. ‘Wilcox, which now be- 
comes part of State Game Lands No. 12, 


form. The kinds of trees most suitable 
for planting in Pennsylvania, and for 
which orders are being received now for 
planting next April, are: pitch pine, Scotch 
pine Norway spruce, Japanese larch, 
white pine, red pine and tulip poplar. No 
trees will be sold by the State for shade 
Or ornamental purposes on private land 
as it is against the law. 


bringing the total area of those lands to 
21,656.7 acres, 

Columbia County—231 acres purchased 
from A. W. Duy and W. V. Fritz, which 
now become part of State Game Lands No. 
58, bringing the total area of those lands 
to 8,727.3 acres. 





CHANGES IN REFUGE KEEPERS 

Mark P. Motter, appointed Refuge 
Keeper for Refuge No. 21 in Dauphin 
County on October 23, 1930, was trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Protection effective 
December 1. He is now District Game Pro- 
tector of Dauphin County. Mr. Motter 
has carried on his duties as Refuge Keeper 
in an efficient manner and there is every 
reason to believe that he will serve the 
sportsmen of Dauphin County in his new 
capacity just as faithfully and conscien- 
tiously. 

There is no intention at this time to 
appoint a new Refuge Keeper in Mr, Mot- 
ter’s place. 

William D. Foote, Shinglehouse, Pa., 
was appointed Game Refuge Keeper for 
State Game Lands No. 59 in Potter County 
and No. 61 and No. 62 in McKean County, 
effective December 1. Thirty-five appli- 
cants took the competitive examination 
held at Port Allegany. We have every 
reason to believe that Mr. Foote will make 
good and be a worthy addition to our offi- 
cial family. 
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FEED the Birds 
NOW! 


The crop of game birds next 
year, especially in the northern 
counties, will depend largely up- 
on whether they have ample 
food from now until spring. 


Begin feeding now, Keep it 
up, and watch the predators. 
Numerous feeding stations are 
far better than a few large ones. 











One pair of birds saved will 
be worth a dozen stocked next 
spring. 
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